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selves and for the whole service. A continual fresh element is thus 
kept pouring into the work of self-denial and seclusion with the sick, 
and the fagged and weary ones are dispersing themselves into the strong 
currents of the world life, there to be reinvigorated and refreshed. 



POST-GRADUATE WORK* 

By LUCY WALKER 
Superintendent of Nurses, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia ; President Phila- 
delphia County Graduate Nurses' Association 

We hope to gain to-day some ideas which may be useful in helping 
us to arrive at more definite conclusions regarding : 

1. The value of post-graduate work. 

2. The diff culties in the way of making it feasible. 

3. The best way of obtaining it. 

That it is a need we shall all probably agree. Nursing is a very 
young profession, and has within a very short period of time grown and 
developed rapidly. Nurses who graduated some years ago were not 
offered the opportunities of the nurses of to-day. Great changes have 
taken place in the attitude of hospitals towards their training-schools. 
Arrangements have been made for better instruction and more careful 
supervision, and a higher order of work is expected from the students. 
In the early days of nursing reform physicians and surgeons did not 
require from nurses what to-day they expect as a matter of course. 
Nurses who have recently graduated are often given the preference over 
those whose services, by reason of their greater experience, should be of 
much more value, and as a result the latter fall behind in the race. 
This is not as it should be. We do not find it so in the medical profes- 
sion. Young doctors are content after several years of study to wait 
for success, because they know that the public prefers men of experience. 
And yet medicine and surgery are also progressing. Why do not the 
older men, who have not had the opportunities of the younger, also fall 
behind in the race ? 

The answer to this question will help us to realize that post-graduate 
work is of the very highest value. The successful young medical student, 
after gaining his theoretical knowledge at a college, enters a hospital 
and gives his services for a term of two years or more in order to gain 
a practical knowledge of his work. He then opens an office, hangs out his 
sign, and hopes for patients. But does he consider his medical education 

* Read before the Philadelphia County Graduate Nurses' Association. 
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now at an end and himself as merely an earner of money? Is it not his 
first endeavor to get permission to work in one or more dispensaries? 
Does he not give his services gladly, in order to keep in touch with the 
work being done in the great city hospitals ? He is glad to work under 
men of larger experience ; he studies, reads the medical journals, mixes 
with members of his own profession, and just as soon as he is permitted 
to do so becomes a member of the various medical associations. He 
attends meetings to hear discussions of professional interest, or perhaps 
to take a modest part. As his practice extends, he does not consider 
himself so busy or so successful as to call a halt in self-improvement. To 
the end of his days he is to be found working in the hospitals, preparing 
papers, comparing experiences with other doctors, perhaps learning from 
those younger than himself. He never knows enough, and is always ready 
to add any knowledge that will aid him in his professional career ; for 
he knows that the greater his knowledge and experience the more valuable 
he becomes to the community at large. 

I would ask you to compare his professional life with that of the 
graduate nurse, and then let each one answer to herself the question, — 

" Has post-graduate work any value?" 

But, it will be said, the doctor's work is so different from that of the 
nurse. He gives but a part of his time each day, whereas she, in taking 
a post-graduate course, would have to give the whole of hers; and with 
that protest we enter upon the second division of our subject, — 

" The difficulties in the way of making it feasible." 

That there are " difficulties" we cannot deny, but is any path that 
is very smooth and even very much worth while? It is true, the nurse 
would have to give all her time in taking a post-graduate course, but 
the time so spent is an investment from which she looks for a return 
just as surely as she looks for a return from a certain sum of money 
invested. She invests a small portion of time at intervals. Let those 
of us who graduated some years ago think how much more efficient we 
should be to-day had we made a practice of investing even a few days 
or weeks of each year in self-improvement, for in talking of post-graduate 
work we do not exclude the nurses who hold hospital positions. Are 
they gaining a knowledge of the work done elsewhere? Are they con- 
tinuing their studies? Are they discussing subjects of professional in- 
terest with other members of their profession? Are they taking an 
active part in the work of the various nurses' associations ? 

But, it is said again, suppose the nurse is willing — nay, eager — for 
post-graduate work, where is it to be procured? Do not the hospitals 
close their doors and refuse to grant the opportunities she seeks? A 
serious difficulty presents itself here. It is true that hospitals are not 
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very willing to offer post-graduate courses. Let us consider if there be 
any reason for this attitude on the part of women who are themselves 
nurses and should be willing to cooperate with others in their desire for 
self -improvement. 

A nurse who wishes to take a post-graduate course, as a rule, ex- 
pects the hospital to give her board, lodging, and laundry work, with 
some payment added on. This should not be. But, you say, she works; 
she should be paid. From a hospital point of view a nurse coming for a 
limited time cannot form part of the regular nursing staff, and her 
services are therefore of little value. And, think again, do doctors 
demand payment for the post-graduate work they do ? 

And it is well to remember that in many hospitals only the regular 
staff can be accommodated, and it would be impossible to arrange for the 
housing of graduates, even if they were willing to pay for the privilege. 

Again, a nurse who takes a post-graduate course is apt to expect 
the best positions, usually given to the senior undergraduates. It would 
be manifestly unfair to deprive the undergraduates of any valuable ex- 
perience they can gain; and superintendents have the responsibility of 
seeing that their pupils graduate as qualified nurses, and that the ex- 
perience which is of right theirs should not be given to others. 

Again, nurses from other schools are apt to be critical of methods 
differing from those to which they have been accustomed, and superin- 
tendents hesitate to run the risk of introducing a disturbing element 
where the best discipline is essential. 

In considering this difficulty our third division of the subject pre- 
sents itself, viz., — 

" The best way of obtaining post-graduate work." 

Two suggestions occur to me, and in making these it is to be remem- 
bered that money compensation should not be considered. To pay gradu- 
ate nurses when giving them the opportunities for study would not be 
the proper way to expend hospital funds. It is different with the under- 
graduate, who gives her services for a long period in return for her 
training, although it is now the opinion of many whose judgment we 
must respect that even the undergraduate should receive no compensation. 

The first suggestion I would offer is that nurses might act as sub- 
stitutes during the vacation seasons in any special department selected 
by themselves. There would be room for them at this time of year, and 
no one could accuse them of taking valuable experience from others. It 
is also the time when they have most leisure, when they are not so likely 
to have regular work. 

The other suggestion is that they take a course as assistant to the 
head nurse of the department in which they wish to work. This would 
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not interfere with the work of the undergraduates, and would be of service 
to the graduate, as she would gain an insight into the whole work of 
the department from the point of view of the head nurse and the doctor. 
Unless, however, this course were taken during the vacation season it 
would be necessary for her in the majority of cases to room outside the 
hospital. 

There is another phase of post-graduate work which we as a society 
should consider seriously and do all in our power to aid. There are 
many special hospitals with training-schools attached, and the women 
who enter these schools do not receive training in all branches of nursing. 
Graduates of these schools are not, as you know, eligible for membership 
in our association unless they have had such other additional nursing 
work as may be considered by our council to make up for the deficiencies 
of their training. In making this regulation we were not actuated by 
the desire to exclude any. We simply felt that as an association we 
could not stamp with our approval those who were not fully qualified. 
Many of the individual women who are trained in these schools would 
be an acquisition to any association, and we should be only too glad to 
welcome them if by post-graduate work they qualified themselves for 
membership. 

The large general hospitals should make provision for receiving 
such women for a definite period of time, and thus give them the further 
experience they need. This should not be a difficult arrangement to 
make if the nurse would stay for a period sufficiently long to warrant 
the superintendent in counting her as one of the regular staff. If 
trained only in surgical work, for instance, one year of medical could be 
added in a general hospital and a certificate granted. I cannot see any 
grave objections to this, and if it were the custom it would be a help in 
our large and growing schools, where every year an increase of the staff 
is necessary, and the output of nurses is correspondingly increased. 

Again, nurses trained in large general hospitals should be enabled 
and encouraged to take post-graduate work in special hospitals. What 
nurses, for instance, trained in a hospital without nervous wards are 
fitted to take care of the cases of nervous prostration to which they are 
so frequently called in private practice ? or how can they properly care 
for contagious cases without special training? These are cited as but two 
examples of the need. 

In our own county association it should be possible to do a great 
deal of post-graduate work. We have been trained in different hospitals 
and probably have been taught different methods of work. Can we not 
compare notes and try to take for our own the very best from all 
schools? If we strive at each meeting to exchange thoughts on nursing 
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subjects, we must be the gainers. Often the question is asked by nurses 
who take no interest in the work done by our associations, " What good 
will it do me? You ask me to spend my hard-earned money in paying 
fees. What can you give me in return ?" It is not easy to convince these 
nurses that while the return seems intangible, it is very real and most 
helpful. We do not receive interest in cash, but we most surely receive 
an interest, trebly paid, when we find ourselves as the years go on work- 
ing with a greater knowledge, broader minds, and higher aims. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 10— APPLIED ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY 

This course deals with the methods of teaching anatomy and physi- 
ology in training-schools for nurses. The demonstrating materials in- 
clude skeletons, dissected specimens, and the best French manikins. Stu- 
dents have practice in conducting demonstrations and quizzes and present- 
ing topics to the class. Time is given to the discussion of the methods of 
teaching and the best materials and books for use in class work. Papers 
are prepared on assigned topics. 

Eequired of special students in hospital economics: 
In presenting a topic to the class the student who for the time being 
acts as instructor prepares her lesson according to her own idea of class 
work for nurses. Having the subject-matter in hand, an outline of the 
main features is made, material for demonstration is prepared, and a list 
of books for reference made up. The student-instructor then comes 
before the class and presents her lesson as she would in her own training- 
school. So far the work on this lesson has been that of one student, 
which develops individuality, showing more or less of original method and 
to a considerable extent her ability, powers of observation, and tact in 
handling a class. Then the interesting moment comes when she resigns 
her position as instructor and faces her critics. The outline prepared 
with so much thought, method of presenting the subject-matter, and 
manner of handling demonstration material follow in regular order like 
so many acts of a play. The critics prune and graft till she has little 
left of the original lesson plan. This is "telling tales out of school." 
Taking it seriously, the students are greatly interested in this class work. 
The discussion is free and full, and honest criticism is taken as so much 
gain. The following outline has been used by a member of the class. It 
would be interesting to give the discussion it called forth, but as this 



